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ZOOLOGIst—Mancu, 1870. 2033 


Noles on the Zoology of Newfoundland. 
By Urxry Reeks, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 
(Continued from S. 8S. 1759.) 


No. 
SORICINA, 

Although twenty species of three genera of this family have been 
enumerated as North American by Professor Baird, it is noteworthy 
that after a diligent search I was unable to find a representative of 
this or the following order, Talpide, which contains seven species, 
now referred to three genera, viz., Scalops, Condylura (star-nosed 
mole), and Urotrichus Gibbsii, the latter being the only species o the 
order not confined to North America. 


Canada Tynx, Lynx canadensis, Rafi—Not indigenous, and 
apparently a very rare accidental visitor. I only heard of the capture 
of two specimens, which were taken a few years since at a settlement 
called Daniel’s Harbour, and considered a great curiosity. They had 
evidently crossed from the Labrador on the drift ice. Provincial 
name “ Mountain Cat.” This name, as here applied, certainly does 
not allude to Lynx rufus. 


CANID&. 


American Wolf, Canis occidentalis, Richardson; var. 8. griseo- 
albus; y. ater)—Although this is certainly the only species of wolf 
found in Newfoundland it would be difficult to find two skins, even in 
the same litter of whelps, marked evactly alike; so great is the 
variation in the shades or degrees of colouring—from pure black to 


almost clear white. ‘The wolf is yet tolerably common in Newfound-. 


land, and few winters pass without some being trapped along the 
shores. They often prowl near the houses of the settlers, or pass 
them in the chase. I remember upon one occasion during the month 
of January, 1867, I shouldered my rifle and took up the trail of two 
old wolves which had passed the house during the previous night tn 
pursuit of a mighty stag (Rangifer caribou), which I hoped to have 
found killed within a reasonable distance from home, but after following 
the “ footing” for six or seven miles on pase e up all hopes of seeing 
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either the deer or wolves, and it was well | did, for I afterwards heard 
that the chase continued through the marshes several miles to the 
eastward, In the winter, when the deer feed in the marshes, which 
are generally surrounded by belts of Conifer (Abies and Larix) the 
wolves secrete themselves in the deer-paths and lie in wait until one or 
more wolves get round to windward of the deer and drive them through 
the paths, when some of them fall an easy prey to the secreted wolves. 
During my residence in Newfoundland only one instance came to my 
knowledge of a human being attacked by wolves, and this was an Indian 
by name John Joe, who related the circumstance to me in broken English, 
which amounted to the following :—“ One Sunday morning, in the month 
of April, 1866, I was standing by the side of a small lake—one of the 
many formed by the river Exploits—when I saw an old wolf coming 
across the ice towards me, and I felt sorry that I had left my gun in 
the ‘ tilt’ about half a mile from me, as I might perhaps have gota shot 


at him. Presently I saw five or six more on the ice, and all making — 


towards me: upon this I turned and ‘ pniled foot’ back for the tilt as 
fast as I could, but the wolves gained on me, and would have killed 
me had I not climbed a tree out of their reach. After remaining under 
the tree nearly an hour the wolves left, and ‘ sartin’ I was glad, sir, to 
see their backs.” | Wolves are not so courageous usually, as the fore- 
going story would seem to imply, and are generally well aware of the 
presence of fire-arms. During the winter of 1866-67 a youth about 
sixteen years of age, whom I knew very well, saw six wolves pull 
down a fine young stag, on the middle of a large lake called Trout 
River Pond, and, gun in hand, approached as cautiously as possible ; 
but the wolves, although apparently very intent on their prey, were 
too wary to allow of a sufficiently near approach to obtain a shot at 
them: the boy, however, had sense enough to cut off as much venison 
as he could conveniently carry, and return home. The next morning 
he and some of his elder brothers revisited the spot, but found only 
a few mutilated bones of the deer; and the wolves, which had not eft 


the locality, quietly slunk away without the chance of a shot. The. 


flesh of the caribou, which is usually of excellent quality when the 
animal is shot without chasing, is scarcely palatable when killed by 
wolves, or even when chased in canoes for some distance and shot, 
having a frothy and flabby appearance which is both disagreeable to 
the touch and taste. | 

Newfoundland Dog, Canis, fam. Newfoundlandze.—These zoolo- 
gical notes would be still more incomplete without some notice, 


| 
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however short. of this noble and faithful animal—not that I incline to 
the belief that the breed is indigenous to the island, or that its 
introduction, comparatively speaking, was at avery early date, for I 
could not lear pn the island from the settlers, or elsewhere, that the 
now extinct aborigines possessed this or any other breed of dogs. 
After the many large, high-couraged dogs of this breed which one so 
often sees in England, to say that I was disappointed with those I saw 
daily around me in Newfoundland would convey but a sorry idea of 
my feelings on the subject. The well-known and intelligent-looking 
head may be traced in one and all, and perhaps the form of the tail 
has not materially altered, but in size and colour every variety 
peculiar to dogs in general seemed equally prevalent ov the island, if 
{ except pure white and black and white; of these two varieties I saw 
only one of each., The most “ fashionable” colour seemed to be a light, 
or reddish, fawn, which | was told was the most approved colour for 
gunning purposes, being best for “toling” geese and ducks, and the 
least easily seen by deer and foxes in the open brown marshes. 
Although I perfectly agree with most modern judges as to the most. 
handsome variety—ce/z., all black with the exception of a small white 
star on the breast or chest—I am by no means convinced that this is 
the original animal in all its purity, in fact; the settlers seem pretty 
well all agreed in saying the old breed consisted of a dog about 
twenty-five or twenty-six inches high, with black técked body, gray 
muzzle, and gray or white-stockinged legs, with “ dew-claws ” behind. 
However this may be, I can fully testify that the only dog of this 
description | met with was one of the very best l ever saw, and yet 
his owner told me that he had never broken him; and certainly there 
was one peculiarity about him, for, whereas every other dog at the 
settlement—and their name was legion—would follow me any distance, 
this one would only do so from house to house, notwithstanding all 
my inducewents by acts of kindness and the scoldings and threaten- 
ings of the owner. Such a companion would have proved invaluable. 
To see him dive and raise a seal weighing some four hundred-weight, 
and then drag him to the shore, was a sight often witnessed with 
pleasure, and yet the same dug would retrieve geese and ducks’ eggs 
and very small species of Tring, without breaking or ‘ counting.” 
But it grieved me muck to see that the spirits of these noble dogs seem 
there to be entirely broken. Often have I after nightfall, and afier the 
inmates have retired for the night, entered some of the houses, and in 
the dark trod on or stumbled over a dog, which had hitherto been a 
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stranger to me; but instead of an angry growl or bark, the poor brute 
would perhaps cry out and shift to another part of the room. A growl 
or bark, even at a stranger, is usually punished with a most unmerciful 
beating. This remark applies only to those dogs generally used in 
cunning: those used for sleighing, when in harness, are frequently 
most savage brutes, and sometimes attack both man and beast if not 
prevented by a plentiful application from the long deer-thong of the 
driver. 

Common American Fox, Vulpes fulvus, Desm.; Cross Fox, 
var. 8. decussatus (“ Geoffr.”) Desm.; Silver Fox, var. y. argentatus 
(Shaw); Black Foa, var. 3. ater.—All the varieties of the common red 
fox of America are proportionally common in Newfoundland. Since 
the introduction of “ seal-skins ” to the fashionable world the prices for 
the once absurdly valuable silver and black fox skins have been much 
reduced. At the present day the traders give the following prices, in 
Halifax, N.S. currency, for dest skins :-—a “ yellow” (red) 15s. or 12s. 
sterling; for a “patch” (cross) 50s. or 40s. sterling; for a “ silver” 
£10 or £8 sterling; for a “black” £15 to £20, or £12 to £16 
sterling. As all dealings with the settlers are transacted by barter 
these prices can only be termed nominal. There can be no doubt but 
that all these varieties belong to oné species, as in one instance | knew 
of a litter of cubs which consisted of two “ blacks,” a “silver,” a 
“patch” and a “ yellow.” With regard to the measurements of the 
several varieties, my experience differs from that of Professor Baird, 


in that I invariably found specimens of the “ patch” or cross fox 


materially smaller than either “ yellows” or “ silvers.” —T allude here 
to specimens measured before skinning, but of course much depends 
on the age of the animal. | 


Arctic Fox, V. lagopus (Linn.)—Tolerably common throughout the 
island, and is undoubtedly identical with the “ blue” arctic fox, which 
is none other than that species in suminer pelage ; although in Iceland, 
where the same species occurs, it is said never to assume the white winter 


dress. This species differs considerably in habits from V. fulvus.. 


The latter is ever shy and watchful, and will rarely cross the fresh 
“footing” of a man, or dog, or go near a baited trap until driven to 
do so by hunger, while the former invariably searches out and frequents 
the habitations of men, and is easily caught in almost any kind of trap. 


but the handsome white skin, which is rather smaller than that of 


V. fulvus, fetches only one dollar! 
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MuUSTELID&. 


American Sable, Mustela americana, Turton; Pine Marten; 
Marten Cat (Newfoundland).—Still common in various parts of the 
island, but from the increasing, or, at any rate, present value of the fur 
is annually becoming scarcer. It is a bold rapacious animal, and in 
its habits reminds one much of the common polecat (JZ. putorius). 
One of the specimeus I obtained entered the house of a settler and 
carried off a dead duck (Anas obscurus), but was subsequently shot in 
a tree near the spot,—in fact, while returning for a second duck, having 
probably hid the other. Marten cats are easily caught by iron traps 
placed in “ cat-houses,” or in “‘ dead-falls.”. Without attempting to. 
settle, or even discuss, the vexed question as to the identity of this 
species with: the European M. zibellina, | may here state that very 
little reliance can be placed on the colours of the Martine, as a very 
appreciable difference exists in this particular, even in specimens 
obtained in Newfoundland and the Labrador, the former being much 
lighter throughout, but especially about the head and ears. So 
perceptible is the distinction that a trader readily separates the 
Newfoundland skins from those obtained on the mainland. 

Common American Weasel, Putorius noveboracensis, Dekay.— 
Abundant throughout the island. Although I shot and trapped a great 
many weasels, both in sumnier and winter pelage, besides examining 
quantities of other skins obtained by the settlers, | was unable to find 
any other species. A specimen in alcohol, in the transition state, 
shot by me on the Ist of September, 1866, was forwarded to the British 
Museum and pronounced by Mr. G. R. Gray to be of this species. 


LUTRINA. 


American Otter, Lutra canadensis, Sabine.—Apparently common, 
if one may judge from the number of skins the traders annually 
obtain from the settlers. Both traders and settlers make two varieties 
or species (?) of the Newfoundland otters: one, which is called the 
“country otter,” and principally frequents inland brooks and rivers, 
has the fur of a beautiful shining dark liver-brown, almost black on 


the back; while the other variety, called the “ salt-water” otter, zs 


said (for | was unfortunate in not getting a specimen) to have the fur 
of a rusty brown colour, and to be considerably larger than the 
“country otter,” although the skin is not nearly so valuable, sarely 
revising more than three or four dollars, whereas good skins of the 
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sinaller and darker variety fetch from five to seven dollars. I am 
inclined to think the larger variety, termed the “ salt-water” otter, will 
prove nothing more than very old specimens of L. canadensis, in 
which the fur from age, and frequenting the sea-coast, has become 
coarser and browner. This may be the L. lataxina of F. Cuvier, and 
the small dark variety the L. mollis of Dr. Gray ; neither of which, I 
believe, are now separable from the normal L. canadensis. ‘The 
American otter is a powerful animal, measuring four feet in length, 
and swimming in the water, as well as “ sliding” over, or through the 
snow, with great rapidity. In both operations the tail acts a most 
prominent part, but this can best be seen when the animal is 
gliding through the snow: this it does by a succession of bounds, 
each of which ends in a “slide,” often several feet in length, the 
impetus to which is given by a peculiar lateral curve of the thick tail, 
which is provided with two powerful muscles—one on each side. The 
presence of these muscles can be detected, even in a dried skin, by 
two deep furrows, which are not even obliterated by stretching and 
nailing the skin toa board. The food of the otter consists perhaps 
mainly of fish, but the animal is by no means choice, and readily 
catches the young of water-fowl and eats the flesh of other animals ; 
it has also been known to enter a beavers house and kill the 
young. | 


URsID. 


American Black Bear, Ursus americanus, Pallas.—This ungainly 
looking animal is still common in Newfoundland, although many are 
annually shot, trapped and caught in “slips:” the latter is the best 
plan, as it does not injure the handsome skin. This is probably the 
most harmless species of bear; and certainly, if we are to believe the 
oft-repeated tales of the dangers and difficulties incurred in bear- 
hunting excursions, it is also the most easily destroyed. An ounce of 
shot, not smaller than No. 6, is sufficient to kill the largest of the 
species, if fired into the intestines behind the ribs, at a distance not 
exceeding twenty yards. On this part of the coast (Cow Head) where 
bears are tolerably common, there is scarcely a settler arrived at the 
age of manhood who has not shot one or more bears, and invariably 
with an ordinary load of shot, such as would be fired at a single duck. 
There is also very little danger to be apprehended from these animals 
when wounded. An old English settler, one James Dacre, or Dicker, 
the champion bear-slayer, with whem I have pleasantly chatted away 
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many an hour by the log five, tells me that he must have killed at least 
one hundred and fifty bears (and this I believe, for he killed six during 
the two years I was there), aud that only one wounded one turned 
upon bim, and this he attributed to the fault of a voung dog he had 
with him; but he soon despatched the bear with his tomahawk. It 
would appear that the organs of sight are not so well developed in the 
bears, especially this species, as in many other of the Mammalia; but 


the nose and ears amply suffice for this apparent deficiency, particu- 


larly the nose. In stalking a bear it is only, and yet absolutely, 
necessary to keep well to leeward, and to approach as noiselessly as 
possible. If the bear turns to inspect the intruder on its privacy, a 
sudden halt must be made, although the precaution of secreting one- 
self is unnecessary ; to remain immovable is all that is required until 
the bear commences walking or feeding. There is one feature in the 
economy of the black bear which appears puzzling to the settlers and 
Indians in Newfoundland, viz., the period of gestation. Of the many 
female bears killed by these people, even late in autumn, none are 
found to contain young. From this fact it is pretty evident that they 
copulate in the’ fall, and bring forth their young in the snug winter 
caves, for on their appearance in the spring they are generally 
accompanied by two, rarely three, young ones. The black bear is 
usually a solitary animal, although five, aud even six, have not 
unusually been seen together in the spring and fall of the year. It is. 
exceedingly omnivorous in its habits; nothing appears distasteful to 
it. In the spring it frequents the sea-shore, feeding on any amimal 
matter which may be cast up by the waves, such as putrid pieces of 
whales, fish, lobsters, crabs, &c. Later in the summer the various 
berries, such as mountain ash (Pyrus americana), for which it readily 
climbs, cranberries (Owycoccus palustris), blueberries (Vaccinium 
corymbosum), &c., are its principal food, as well as the eggs of ants, 
and probably the insects themselves are not wholly rejected. No 
instance of the black bear attacking domestic cattle came under my 
observation during my residence on the island; in fact, on more than 
one occasion | saw the “ footing” of a large bear in close proximity 
to asmall flock of sheep which roamed at pleasure round the settle- 
ments during the few summer months. A scarcity of food, which, 
however, is not likely to occur on so thinly populated an island, may 
induce bears to attack sheep, and even larger domestic animals. ‘The 
fondness of bears for molasses is proverbial, and many amusing 
anecdotes were related to me of the audacity of young bears entering 
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houses in search of this luxury. One method of destroying bears, — 
and one which I never remember to have seen recorded,—viz., by 
“tailing” a gun, I saw successfully put in operation by the old bear- 
slayer, James Dacre. ‘Two days before I visited him, at his lonely 
salmon “ berth,” in July, 1868, he had shot a very large dog harbour 
seal (Phoca vilulina), which had lived for some time previously on 
spoils obtained from the old man’s salmon-nets. The fat of this seal 
had been cut in strips, as usual at that season of the year, and hung 
up outside the cabin to melt and drop into an oil-cask below. Each 
night a piece of fat mysteriously disappeared, and as the dog slept 
inside the cabin it was conjectured that the robber must be a bear ; 
however, on my arrival I found the old man busy, as he termed it, 
“tailing” his gun. Being anxious to witness the modus operandi in 
this bit of woodcraft, | seated myself on the bank and lighted my pipe 
—? to keep off the mosquitoes. The first article selected was an 
ewpty cask with one head out: this was laid on its bulge, on the 
ground, in a favourable position, and firmly secured by piling large 
rocks on either side. A hole was then cut in the remaining head 
sufficiently large to admit the barrel of his gun, which was also firmly 
secured in the required position by wedging. A gimlet hole was then 
bored through the top of the cask, about midway between the ends, 
so that a piece of cod-line, when lowered through the hole, hung about 
six inches in advance of the muzzle of the gun, and to this end was 
‘ied a piece of the seal’s fat, probebly two pounds in weight, while the 
other end of the line was securely fastened to the trigger of the gun, 
and the trap was complete. As I had six miles further to walk that 
night I was debarred the pleasure of remaining with Dacre and noting 
the time of the bear’s arrival, &c.: the old man slept so sound that he 
even never heard the report of his gun, although not five yards from 
his own head. The bear was frightfully shot about the head and 
throat, but managed to drag itself more than ten yards, before it died. 
It was skinned the same day, before my return along the shore, and 
appeared to be a young bear, probably about four years of age. 
The flesh of the black bear is by many persons-eonsidered a delicacy, 
but, for my own part, I do not care for fresh roast bear-meat; the 
pickled hams are, however, good eating, but require great care in 
preserving, as the fatty portions are apt to turn rancid. 

Polar Bear, Ursus maritimus, Zinnv.—At one time by no means 
uncommon on the island, but since the extensive seal-fishery has 
been carried on by schooners among the drift ice in the Straits of 
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Belle Isle, and elsewhere round the coasts, the polar bear has become 
very rare—nearly, if not quite, extinct. Many of the settlers had met 
white bears face-to-face, but never knew them act on the offensive, 
although, generally, if molested, and no ready means of escape 
presented itself, they would fight in a most determined manner; and 
all bore testimony to the tenacity of life in this-species. The old man 
Dacre informed me that on ove occasion, when salmon-fishing in 
Portland Creek, a few miles north-of Cow Ilead, he was awakened one 
morning by hearing something in his “tilt,” and upon rousing him- 
self and looking up he was startied to see a white bear staring him in 
the face; but although so frightened himself the bear appeared even 
more so, and hastily took its departure, before the old.man’s presence 
of mind had sufficiently returned to remind him that his loaded gun 
was by his side. Shortly after this two polar bears were seen in. 
Portland Creek Pond, and Dacre fired a ball through one as it swam 
by a point of land on which he was standing; but, although not more 
than ten yards distant, the ball failed to strike a vital part, albeit two 
streaks of blood followed the bear, showing that the missile had passed 
through the body. It seems strange that an ounce bullet should pass 
transversely through the body of any animal, save of the very largest 
class, without destroying it, and yet it is an uncontested fact that deer, 
and more especially seals, often escape alter receiving such wounds. 
As these bears were seen at Portland Creek in the month of July, itis 
pretty evident they escaped thither from the drift ice some two or 
three months before, or, what perhaps is more likely, the bears were 
hunting for food on shore when the treacherous and boisterous off- 
shore wind separated their immense icy raft from the land and carried 
it away to the warm waters of the Gulf stream, never more to return 
to bear off its late and savage occupants. Some few years since two 
of these animals were roaming over the small promontory of Cow 
Head, at the back of the few houses. Neither was killed, and both 
soon took their departure without harming either man or beast. At 
the time of my first visit to Halifax, N.S., the eccentric Mr. A. Downs 
possessed a bear of this species, aud, should these notes find their way 
to that province, many of my readers there will remember a rather 
cruel amusement of the old man’s, accompanied with the usual 
exclamation, “ Let's stir bim up with a long pole!” each time suiting 
the action to the words. However gratifying this folly and cruelty 
may have been to many of his visitors, had only one bar of its large 
cage proved faulty, more lives than one would probably have been 
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sacrificed before the furious animal could have been destroyed or 
recaptured, 
CasTORID. 

American Beaver, Castor canadensis, Kuhl.—Vide ‘* Zoologist’ 
S. 8. p. 1953. 

Murip&. 

Brown, or Norway Rat, Mus decumanus, Pallas.—As usual with 
all countries commercially or otherwise connected with Europe, this 
scavenger has long found i.s way to Newfoundland, where neither the 
severe cold of winter nor the insecure home in the little wooden 
store-houses seems to check its increasing propensities. 

Black Rat, Mus rattus, Linn.—Said by the settlers to be occasion- 
ally taken on the southern parts of the island, but I heard of no 
specimens captured as far north as Cow Head. | 

N.B. Strange to say that during a residence of two years in 
Newfoundland I never could obtain, nor even see, any species of 
mouse; although the settlers assured me that in some seasons they 
literally swarmed, but whether of this genus or not I was unable to 
learn. Probably M. musculus, Zinn., occurs on the island, but from 
the accounts of the settlers I should infer is not the species which is 
periodically seen in such large quantities: these probably belong to 
the genus Arvicola, or to some allied genera. If true, there is some- 
thing peculiarly interesting in these periodical visitations—or, I 
should, perhaps, rather say migrations—of mice, for 1 was informed 
that these muscine armies come from the interior, or from that 
direction, towards the sea, which they boldly enter, and are conse- 
quently drowned and their bodies cast on the shore “ by thousands.” 
This reads much like a romance, but I never found these good people 
given much to romancing, and an explanation which never occurred 
to them readily suggested itself to me,—whether correct or not I leave 
others to judge,—viz., these mice, having increased disproportionately 
to their means of sustenance, were compelled to make a _ partial 
migration—whither? Instinct(?) led them to the sea-shore, where, 


following the receding tide, they would obtain an ample supply of - 


mollusks and small crustaceans. But the tide “ waiteth not,” even 
for lordly man; would it do so for these poor starving mice? 1 trow 
not. The depressions would first be filled by the returning tide; 
effectually cutting off the retreat of hundreds—nay perhaps “ thou- 
sands "—which may for a time save themselves on rocks, or hillocks of 
sand and sea-weeds, but these shortly become submerged, and the 
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mice must inevitably perish, and their bodies be cast on shore by the 
waves. Some will ask, “Is this in accordance with the laws of 
Nature, that animals, or rather the increase of them, shall be kept 
in check by the destruction of thousands at one stroke when in search 
of food?” Granted it is not; but 1 must remind such of my readers 
that, even in such an “ ont-of-the-world” place as Newfoundland, 
Nature is not allowed to take her course, for birds of prey are shot 
down there as in other countries; and, more than this, the weasel, the 
legitimate arch-enemy of the mouse, is extensively trapped in its 
white winter pelage. 


ARVICOLIDA. 


‘Iusk Rat, Fiber zibethicus (Zinn.)—This “ beaver in miniature” 
is exceedingly common in Newfoundland; some swampy places 
almost swarm with them. It is generally the work of the juvenile 
trapper to catch them, as little ingenuity is required: it is only neces- 
sary to find out the places on the banks of the ponds and brooks, 
which are worn bare by their “footing,” and place the iron traps 
there in the most exposed situations, and without the slightest 
covering. If the trapper cannot suit himself in selections of this kind, 
as is often the case where the margins are fringed with a thick growth 


of stunted alder, he may cut two stoutish poles and place one end of — 


each side by side in the mud, allowing the other ends to rest on the 
bank; on these the traps should be placed just above water-level. 
‘This is a very good method of catching them, as the musk rats are 
sure to run up the sticks, and when in the trap soon tumble off into 
the water and are drowned. The houses of the musk rats, or “ mus- 
quash,” are built of mud and rushes, and are frequently of consider- 
able magnitude, but appear to be tenanted only during the winter 
season: those which | had ample opportunities of examining were 
invariably situated in muddy, swampy ponds, where rushes abounded, 
and where the ice never appeared so thick as in more exposed situa- 
lions. The houses were not built, as some writers assert, or the ice, 
but on the mud at the bottom of the shallow water, and were raised 


some two feet above the surface; so that, as the winter sets in, the 


outsides of the houses and the pond become frozen, while the water 
in the bottom of the houses remains unfrozen, either from the natural 
warmth of the interior, or by the animals themselves continually 
breaking it as a means of exit in search of food under the ice. To 
effeet this, passages are left open at the bottom of the houses near the 
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mud, and below the influence of frost. The houses are also provided 
with a kind of second floor above the water-level, on which the musk 
rats lie on a bed of soft dry grass. Is all this provision the result of 
instinct? If so, how admirably it agrees with a like provision on the 
part of the Esquimaux! and again, why do not the musk rats of 
Louisiana provide a similar winter retreat; as also the Indians of 
Florida and other southern States of America? N6! animals, like men, 
adapt themselves to circumstances. Why then separate these like 
Stnses, and term that of man “wisdom” and that of animals “ in- 
stinct”? ‘There may be fools among animals—there certainly are 
among men. 

At the commencement of these “ zoological notes” I stated my in- 
tention of following’ the classification of Professor Spencer F. Baird, 
and I have done so; but I cannot agree with that learned author in 
so far separating this species from the beaver, not only generically, 
which is right, but by the introduction of whole families, and others 
bearing that unnatural and unweaning term “ subfamilies.” ‘The two 
animals are not only intimately connected by appearance,—indced so 
uiuch so that the great Linnzus mistakably placed both in the genus 
‘Castor,—but those who, like myself, have lived amid the haunts of 
both, have invariably been struck with the similarity in their economy 
—and what more important points than similarity of structure and 
ecouomy should take precedence in a natural classification ? 

The food of musk rats consists of the stems and roots of aquatic 
plants, bark, fresh-water clams (Uxios), and perhaps other mollusks. 
The females bring forth six to nine young at a birth, during the 
summer, and appear to breed only once a year in Newfoundland. 
Large spring skins of the musk rat fetch twenty cents: at this season 
the musk-like odour is very powerful. 


LEPORIDE, | 

Polar Hare, Lepus giacialis, Leach.—This is the only species of 
Jeporine found in Newfoundland, and appears tolerably plentiful 
throughout the island. It is a thoroughly alpine species, never 
descending to the plains, except when driven to do so in search of 
food during two or three months in the depth of winter. This is the 
largest species of hare with which I am acquainted; ordinary 
specimens weigh from nine to ten pounds, while others are said to 
have been killed w veighing as much as fourteen pounds. ‘The tips of 
the cars are black on both sides. The markings are generally very 
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constant, and measure nearly three-quarters of an inch long by the 
same in breadth; but I saw two specimens killed at Brown Point, on 
the N.W. coast, which differed in having the black at the tips 
extending down the outside edge of each ear almost to the base. 
This variation excited the curiosity of all the settlers who saw the 
specimens, and must therefore, | think, be uncommon. The flesh of 
the polar hare is not so palatable as that of its English representative, 
which is mainly owing perhaps to its winter food consisting almost 
exclusively of the young and tender shoots of birch, called “‘ browse.” 
It feeds only during the night or early morning, retiring to its “form” 
on the approach of day, at which time it never stirs unless disturbed. 
In my notes on the snowy owl (Nyclea nivea) 1 have inadvertently 
stated that it preys on the polar hare: other writers have said the 
same, but | think on insufficient evidence, and 1 am now inclined to 
withdraw that statement, as the snowy owl is chiefly a day-flying 
species, while the polar hare is only abroad during the hours of night 
or twilight. Besides, where both animals are common it is strange 
that this circumstance, if a fact, should have escaped the observation 
of the observant settlers. 


CERVID. 

Woodland Cariboo or American Reindeer, Rangifer caribou (Kerr). 
~-Large herds of these deer still frequent the high lands, although 
hundreds are annually killed by the settlers and Indians, and many 
others by the wolves, which are continually chasing them from place 
to place especially during the winter months, when the majority of the 
deer leave the mountains and come to the plains below to feed on the 
“browse” of the birch. ‘The settlers generally go on the hills deer- 
hunting about the middle of September, which is just prior to the 
rutting season, and consequently at a time when the stags are in their 
best condition. ‘The table-land frequented by the cariboo is about 
two thousand feet above sea-level, and there, although some parts are 
swampy, the vegetation is seanty—so much so that in deer-hunting the 
few granitic boulders lying about on the surface or projecting through 
the thin soil supply the place of trees and bushes to screen the hunter 
when stalking in that barren district. In this “land of fog” it is not 
every day that the hunter can venture on these hills. On the 25th of 
September, 1866, I started on a deer-hunting excursion with four 
brothers of the name of Payne (originally from Dorsetshire). With a 
fair wind we sailed up Parsdn’s Pond about eight miles, landed and 
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hauled our boat on shore, and after a walk of three miles, through 
woods and swamps, reached the foot of the hills about 4 Pp. M., and 
immediately commenced cutting fire-wood and putting the old broken- 
down “tilt” in order for camping. At that date I had not so much 
experience in “ swinging the American axe” as I have since had, and 
therefore left that more laborious part to the Paynes, while I busied 
myself in gathering spruce boughs for our bed, which, although not so 
“soft as down,” is a very good substitute after a hard day’s fag. As 
the locality had been occupied on previous occasions we had only to 
patch up the old “tilt”; but as this domicile pro tem is an institution 
only known to the minority of my readers, I will here describe it 
somewhat tz evtenso. In front—or that part facing the fire—three 
stout forked poles, standing equi-distant, were firmly driven into the 
eround, so that the forks stood about five feet from the ground, on 
which rested another pole, from which, sloping backwards to the 
ground, rested others about a foot apart; these, commencing from the 
ground upwards, were covered, tile-fashion, with long strips of birch 
bark, overlapping at the ends as well as at the sides: this was kept in 
place by other poles being placed on top, alternately between those 
underneath the bark, and our “tilt” or camp was complete. In this 
primitive construction we were destined to spend eight consecutive 


nights. The day following these preparations proved wet and foggy, > 


aud we spent it in beaver-hunting on a neighbouring stream, and in 
cutting fire-wood—an abundance of which is generally necessary in 
camping out in Newfoundland, even so early in the fall as the inttbe 


part of September, for the nights are chilly. The following morning © 


proved finer, and we ascended the hills—a rather trying undertaking 
to those unaccustomed to such exercise. After walking five or six 
miles the youngest Payne espied a small herd of cariboo, twenty-one 
in number, some lying down, others quietly feeding. Now ensued the 
* council of war.” ‘The three younger brothers and I were to imme- 
diately start, keeping well to leeward of the deer, and secrete ourselves 
bebind boulders, as near the herd as it would be safe to go without 
disturbing or even raising the suspicions of the cariboo, while the 
elder Payne, taking one of my rifles with him, was to stalk and endea- 
vour to drive them towards us; and so well did he succeed that, after 
killing two himself, only thirteen escaped. One of the younger 
brothers also made a very successful shot, killing two stags and a doe 
with a load of buck-shot. As an illustration of the tenacity of life in 
the cariboo, | may mention that one old stag, after being mortally 
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wounded with a spherical bullet from an eleven-bore gun, appeared to 
increase its speed for about four hundred yards, and then rolled over — 
dead. On going up to the animal, we found that the bullet had 
entered on the near side’ of the tail, and after traversing the whole 
length of the body had come out in front of the near shoulder. 
Before we had finished grallouching the deer it commenced to snow 
aud rain, and we hastened to sling each of us a quarter of venison at 
our backs and strike the homeward trail, a distance of some six miles 
to camp; but with eighty pounds of meat at our backs and a miserably 
rough track to travel, we none of us had a dry thread about us before 
reaching half that distance. Night had fully set in before we got to 
camp, and as none of us had a change of clothes we were obliged to 
dispense with that lu -ury, and immediately set to work to make a fire 
and cook our supper of venison steaks, which all seemed to enjoy, 
although not under the most favourable circumstances, but “ hunger 
needs no sauce,” and, sticking our wooden spits between our legs, we 
managed to stow away an amount of venison and ship’s biscuit that 
would have astonished the majority of our stay-at-home friends. After 
supper came the friendly pipe, and, despite the pouring rain, we once 
more fought our “cariboo battle,” and turned in for the night, but, 
although tired, not to sleep, for the torrents of rain had caused a 
mountain rill on each side of us to overflow, and not only put out our 
fire but almost swamped our little “ult,” so that we had to turn out 
and dig a trench round both to carry off the surplus water. With the 
appearance of “old Sol” the storm passed away, and we again 
-ascended the hills, which we found covered with snow half a leg 
_ deep ; however, we managed to find our deer, which fortunately the 
~ wolv es had not™scented, and to bring the remainder to camp. Here 
I again enjeyed.a hearty supper, but my companions were “ down in 
the mamps”—I am not joking: the preceding rough night had cer- 
tainly affected them with that ludicrous-looking complaint of the iaws 
termed “mumps” or parolidis, and they dared not wade the brook 
which intervened between our camp and the lake where we had left 
our boat, and which, owing to the heavy rain, bad swollen consider- 
~~ ably. After waiting a few more days, which fortunately proved fine, 
the brook had fallen sufficiently low to admit of our carrying our 
loads of venison to the boat, and thence home without further mis- 
haps. This is rather a dreary picture of cariboo-hunting, but all 
excursions are not attended with like results, and even if such were | 
so, what are they to the ardent sportsman or naturalist ? 
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The horns of the cariboo vary, I think, more than those of any 
other species of deer with which IT am acquainted. The specimen 
figured by Professor Baird (No. 900, p. 364) is neither so large nor so 
well formed as many | saw in Newfoundland, but may perhaps be 
taken quite as an average specimen; in fact, I never saw two adult 
stags with horns exactly alike. The largest which came under my 
observation belonged to an immense old stag that was shot by the 
eldest of the Paynes who went on the hills with me: the points of 
these horns when the skull was reversed on the shoulders of a man 
five feet ten inches in height touched the ground: this magnificent 
pair of antlers are now bleaching or bleached on the hills above 
Parson’s Pond. I possess a pair with thirty-two points, including 
those on one brow-antler, which is palmated, while the other is a 
mere snag: these horns, with just sufficient skull left to hold them 
together, weighed thirty pounds. I have seen others perfectly 
straight, like those of a pricket, and with the brow-antlers of similar 
form. I have previously mentioned the tenacity of life in this species 
of deer: as-a further illustration of this fact I may mention that my 
host at Cow Head killed a cariboo, in the heart of which was im- 
bedded a large buck-shot the size of a large pistol-bullet, and, from 
the hard callous appearance of the surrounding parts, seemed to have 
been there many months, and perhaps years: the stag was in good 
condition: at least four other setilers testified to this fact. 

A barbarous practice was in vogue among the half-French settlers 
in the Bay of Islands a few years since. ‘The cariboo on their 
southern migration (for deer as well as birds, and even fish, migrate 
partially from these cold regions on the approach of a severe winter) 
were in the habit of swimming across a narrow part of a large lake 
called the “ Deer Pond,” on the banks of,. which, at that season, were 
hidden both men and canoes. When a herd had entered the water — 
and swam sufficiently far to admit of pursuit, the canoes were hastily 
launched, and the chase began. On coming up with the deer, knives 
were drawn and deep gashes made on the rump of each deer to 
ascertain which were fattest, and these instantly killed with toma- 
hawks, while scores of wounded and bleeding animals were allowed 
to escape. ‘The slain, perhaps sixty or seventy,in number, were then 
collected and towed to the Humber river, which flowed from the Deer 
Pond to the settlement, some fifteen miles, and thence into the sea. 
As the Humber on this part has some rapids and cascades it does not 
admit of canoe navigation, and the deer were consequently allowed to 
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float to the setthements, where half never arrived, and half of those 
which did were carried on by the current out to sea. Fools, in your 
folly you have taught these valuable animals wisdom! ‘Thousands 
which annually swam that lake now migrate by a route miles in the 
interior. | 7 

? Barren Ground Cariboo, R. Grenlandicus.— Unless this species 
of deer occurs in Newfoundland I am unable to account for small 
herds of deer which are occasionally seen by the settlers, and dis- 
tinguished by the name of “little black-legged deer.” ‘They are well 
known to the settlers, but none have been killed at Cow Head for the 
last five or six years. The last herd seen consisted of sixteen 
individuals, of which four were killed, including one old stag, which 
was said not to weigh so much as an ordinary doe of the woodland 
cariboo, although very fat. These deer appeared to differ in one 
respect from descriptions of R. Greenlandicus, viz. in having the horus 
smaller than the preceding species; but then it is a well-known fact 
that the horns of the same species of deer are much smaller in 
southern latitudes than they are in their high northern ranges. 
I must, however, leave the identification of this species in Newfouud- 
land to some other zoologist. | 

Henry REEKs. 
Thruxton, Andover. 


Remarks on the Abnormal Plumages of the Goldfinch. 
By H. Biake-Knox, Esq., J.P. 


I. Albinos and Whites.—The real albino, in which the plumage is 
healthy, succulent and plumous, of a milk-white colour; pink eyes; 
flesh-coloured bill and feet. This is natural, if we may use the term, 
for an albino lives and dies an albino.. With respect to albinos there 
have been some rather stupid remarks made in the pages of the 
‘Zoologist:’ that which has struck me as particularly so is de- 
nouncing albinoism as unpermanent—that is, that the bird will 
become of the normal colour when it moults, for the simple reason. 
that we do not see a race of albinos of any given species of which 
individual birds have been-met with. I should think it very remark- 
able if an albino in Britain lived to see Christmas-day, for in all 
probability those who most denounce theoretically this defect, 
for it is not a disease, would decidedly do so practically by an ounce 
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of shot. I do not think a true-coloured bird would acknowledge an 
albino as belonging to its species, and when normal-coloured birds 
are plentiful it would not take so strange a mate. It is well known 
what animosity is shown to a white bird by others of the same 
species. I am very certain that in civilized England a male and 
female albino of the same species will never be allowed to pair, 
if they should even chance to outlive the fusilade of an autumn, 
winter and spring. Even without man’s destructive opposition it 
would be strange if two albinos of the same species met in the same 
locality—they must also be of opposite sexes; stranger if nothing 
befel their nest and their exceedingly delicate progeny. Would the 
progeny of necessity be albinos? I hope these remarks may explain 
why albinos are not more common. The white-heads we read of so 
often in these pages are, perhaps ninety-nine to the one hundred, not 
albinos. Those who fancy albinoism relates to the ermine, thie 
ptarmigan, &c.,—which change to white in winter, and change colour 
again, without moult, in spring,—are quite astray; likewise those 
who think a white fow] or a white rabbit an albino. Albinos have 
no colour anywhere stronger than pink or. flesh-colour, even in the 
eyes. Instances of albinoism occur in the human animal, and are 
common amongst many of the lower orders of creation. ‘Those who 
discredit the permanence of this defect should of course expect an 
albino woman or rat to turn any day into the common appearance as 
easily as in a bird. I need not say that this does not occur. Albinos 
of the goldfinch are very rare. | 


II. Parti-coloured, Pied, or Birds with White Feathers, abnormal 
but not unnatural. 


1. Promiscuously variegated. Not uncommon. 

2. White, systematically arranged. Uncommon. 

3. Devoid of red upon throat, white instead. Not rare. Called 
“ cheverels:” these breed “ cheverels.” 

4. White-headed. : 

These four varieties are often quite permanent and healthy. 

5. Has a permanent spot of white, as large often as a pea, in the 
black at the occiput; it is peculiar. I have one of these birds caged, 
but the spot is not nearly so large as in some I have seen: it is 
permanent: he is evidently very old, has copper-colour, not crimson, 
on the head, and very white cheeks. 
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III. Parti-coloured, Pied, Yellow, Cream-colour, Muddy, or White- 
Jeathered Birds, abnormal and unnatural.—Caused by a wrong dis- 
tribution or entire loss of pigment, from disease, debility, shock, &c. 
This ailment is often cured at the succeeding moult—frequently at 
that time reaches its crisis, the whole plumage dying, but still 
remaining on the skin. Birds that I have as in this dreadful state 
are always most emaciated. 

White feathers through the plumage. 
White feathers, tinged with yellow. 
White, tinged with buff or cream. 
Entirely white, but not albinos. 
Fawn or white. 

Fawn or cream-colour. 

Gray with age. 

8. Dead bleached feathers. ; . 

These abnormities generally occur to first-plumage birds, and are 
rectified at the next moult; they are more or less common. The 
bleaching of sapless feathers is very common in young birds and 
extrémely old ones: in youth I have seen the young moult issuing, 
and though the body is emaciated, still there can be no doubt the 
moult would eventually prevail. In old birds it seems to be caused 
by exhausted energies, and is fatal. In the young of the starling this 
occurs more than in any other bird, the brown first prea willingly 
bleaching to a faded or deep cream-colour. 

9. There is a scarce variety in which the head is cinnamon, like the 
back. Birds reared from the nest should be liable to this, always 
retaining the plumage of the “ gray pate.” 


lV. Black. 


1. Pure black. Rare in the goldfinch: it is decidedly caused by 
age, perhaps promoted by peculiarly rich feeding. The yellow of the 
Wing generally remains as bright as originally. I have never seen wild 
goldfinches black, but have caged birds. 

2. Dusky, dingy or sooty. A suffusion of these dull siti through 
the plumage is not uncommon in caged birds. It generally affects 
the yellow on the wing as well as the rest of the plumage. It is very 
different from the healthy black plumage. 

3. Where the wings are all black, without yellow. This occurs even 
with the rest of the body normal. Permanent. 

4, Where the carmine of head is black. Permanent. 


| 
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V. Crimson abnormities. 


1. Black of head intermingled with crimson feathers. Common. 

2. Black of head all crimson. Rare and beautiful. 

3. Cheeks carmine, flesh-colour, yellow, copper or crimson, instead 
of white or tawny. 

"4. A moon-like spot of carmine at each extremity of the white line 
across occiput, These birds are called “moons,” 

5. When the moons meet, filling up all the white occipital line. 
Very scarce. Beautiful indeed is this aurora-like effect. ‘They are 
called in Dublin “ Duncans.” 

I gota“ moon” last autumn; but this pretty effect seems transitory : 
it has already faded from rose-colour to copper-yellow. It remains to 
be seen whether it will remoult again. Fanciers tell me that both 
“moons” and “ Duncans” are permanent. I have mentioned cases of 
loss of crimson under other headings. 


VI. Mealy Goldfinches.—Mealy birds have the appearance of being 
sprinkled with dust or meal: it is caused by a fringe of drab to each 
feather, even to the black and crimson of the head. The effect is 
curious. “Such birds breed cheverels.” T saw a marked instance of 
this fringing last December: I questioned some fanciers on the 
subject, suggesting that they might be first-winter birds, but they say 
it is permanent. 


Vil. Fellow. 


1. When the crimson of head is gold and even cream-colour: this 
is generally caused by season or vilment. Common. 

2. When the breast becomes resplendent yellow. Rare. I have 
one living: it was sent to me for its weight in gold, which | did not 
give, however. Anything to equal the beauty of this bird 1 never 
saw: crimson of crimson was the head, and very extended; black of 
the deepest the dark parts ; exquisite cinnamon-colour the back ; suow- 
white the cheeks, throat and under parts; the breast of a glinting 
brass-yellow; it also had the rose-coloured stripe at the back of the 
head. 1 could not kill the beautiful creature, nor would I let him go; 
so | caged him. I am sorry now I did not add him to my collection, 
for he seems untameable, and quickly losing all the resplendent tints, 


and as these bright colours dissipate in confinement 1 expect him next 


moult to turn out a common-looking bird. 
H. 3.-KNox. 
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Ornithological Notes from North Lincolnshire. 
By Joun CorpeEaux, Esq. 


(Continued from Zool. 8. 8S. 1979). 


DECEMBER, 1869. 


Storm Petrel.—A storm petrel was shot, on the Ist of December, 
by Mr. Gilbert, gamekeeper to Lord De Grey and Ripon, in Dunston 
Ven, in this county, a distance of thirty miles from the coast: it was 
flying at a great speed at the time. I have heard of two other 
occurrences of the petrel inland in Lincolnshire, about the same 
date. 

Pied Wagtail.—Several heard during the winter up to this date. 
They frequent the sheep-folds in the turnip-fields, consorting with 
tle meadow pipit, and are usually in close attendance upon the 
sheep, from whose parasites they probably obtain many a meal: 
they also search the heaps of freshly-pulled turnips for the grubs 
and larve of insects concealed about the roots of the bulbs: from 
these sources they obtain a constant and plentiful supply of insect- 
food. 1 am inclined to think that the greatly increased cultivation 
of the turnip during the last twenty years in this district, and the 
system of folding sheep upon them during the winter, has supplied a: 
source of insect-food not otherwise available, and offers an induce-_ 
ment to the wagtails to remain through the winter. It is only during 
the last fifteen years that the turnip has been extensively cultivated 
in our marsh district, and previous to this time the wagtail was 
unknown as a winter resident. I seldom (unless in very severe 
weather) see them during the winter except about the sheep-folds. 
In the early spring, when a supply of insect-food is brought to the 
surface by preparing. the-land for the seed, the wagtails betake 
themselves to the freshly-broken soil, and their numbers are then 
augmented by large arrivals from the south. 4 have remarked 
(Zool. S. S. 1669) on the absence of this species during the winter 
of 1868-69, when, in consequence of the dry summer, the turnip crop 
throughout this district, and over a great part of England, was an 
almost total failure. 


JANUARY, 1870. 


Kitliwake Gull.—January 1. I received two of these gulls this 
morning, captured in the North Sea, having got entangled im the 
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drifi-nets of one of the Grimsby herring-smacks. They are birds of 
the year, in the plumage of the first winter, and agree closely with the 
description given by Mr. Blake-Knox (Zool. 8. 8. 550) of the plumage 
of this gull in the first winter: they différ, however, in their feet, 
which are a greenish gray, and not black, and the colour of the inside 
of the mouth, which is orange-yellow, and not yellow. This species, 
as Mr. Blake-Knox observes, is strictly an ocean bird: I have never 
met with it on the land. 

Plover, Green and Golden.—Perhaps the most striking feature of 
our marshes at this season is the immense flocks of golden and green 
plover, which we daily see by thousands together, either on the wing 
or feeding in the extensive grass marshes for miles skirting the 
Humber embankment, This winter is, however, a most exceptional 
one,fas I have only noted one small flock of peewit since the 11th of 
November, on which day I recorded the extraordinary flight of this 
species towards the N.W. (S. 8S. 1978). Our resident golden plover 
are restricted to two or three small flocks, which, as they invariably 
choose the centre of our largest fields, are practically. unapproachable. 
The character of the present winter is much like those of the two 
previous years, when we had an. abundance of both species; and 
I know of no local cause to occasion their absence from the district. 

Rooks and Wood Pigeons.—The turnip crop of 1869 in this district 
has been subjected to the attack of a small beetle known as the turnip 
weevil (Nedyus contraclus, Newman).* The bulbs are more or less 
covered by a mass of knobs and rugosities, in many cases completely 
altering their shape and impairing both the quality and growth of- the 
root: each of these knobs or excrescences contains a small white 
grub, much sought after both by rooks and wood pigeons, which come 
daily to feed upon them: they break open the knobs and extract its 
inhabitant. I lately examined a field, half of which is sown with 
yellow and purple turnips in equal proportions, and the other half 
with swedes; scarcely a bulb had escaped the attacks of this insidious 
enemy. ‘The swedes, however, had suffered in a less degree than the 
common and softer turnips. 1 had some trouble to find a bulb which 
had not been pierced by the rooks and wood pigeons. In every case 
the top only of the knob was broken away, leaving just sufficient 
room to permit the extraction of the grub. Unfortunately this opera- 
tion is anything but beneficial to the root, letting in both the wet and 


* T ain indebted to Mr. Newman for a description of this insect. 
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frost. Evidently the only object of the birds was to get at the grub ; 
but I now see that as the supply becomes exhausted they have 
commenced digging into the solid bulb, by enlarging the holes from 
which the grubs had previously been extracted. 

Blackbird.—During the late hard frosts I observed one morning a 
fine old male blackbird wading, snipe-like, over the mud in the centre 
of the great main drain which intersects this parish: he was thrusting 
his yellow bill under the water, and picking some small substance 
from the surface of the mud. The water, owing to a mud-bank 
having accumulated across the stream, was not more than one to two 
- inches deep at this place, which, from the num * of foot-marks, had 
evidently been much resorted to. The attraction was doubtless due 
to the presence of the water-snail (Physa fontinalis), several of which 
I took at this place by passing my hand over the surface. 

White Partridge.—With reference to Mr. Harting’s note (S. S. 
2023) on the white partridges shot in Yorkshire, I examined, a few | 
weeks since, a partridge which was shot by a friend in the South of 
Durham, close to ths Yorkshire border. He called it a “ white 
partridge ;” I can best describe it, however, as a very pale variely of 
that bird, and there are distinct traces of a pale chestnut shoe on the 


breast. 


JOHN CoRDEAUX. 
Great Cotes, Ulceby, Lincolnshire, 


February 7, 1870. 


Errata.—“ Notes from Spurn Point,” Zool. S. S. 1943, line 35, for side read tide; 


p. 1945, line 4, for linkhorn read stinkhorn; line 19, for Newsund read Newsand.— 
J.C. 


Ornithological Notes from Norfolk—September to December, 1869. 
By Heyry STEVENSON, Esq., F.L.S. 
(Continued from Zool. 8S. 8. 1913). 


SEPTEMBER. 


Cormorant.—In the ‘ Zoclogist’ for November last (S. 8. 1921), 
Mr. Gunn recorded the occurrence of a cormorant inland, on the Ist 
of October, on the lake at Kimberley, an immature female: I also 
received a young bird, sex not identified, on the 22nd of September. 

Honey Buzzard.—An immature male was shot at Weyborne, on the 
coast, on the 18th of September. The stomach contained the remains 
of honeycomb and wasps. 
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Ocrober, 

Storm Petrel.—Between the 18th of this month and the Ist of 
November a very considerable number of these birds, storm driven, 
appeared on our coast, of which upwards of twenty specimens were 
either shot or picked up dead in different localities, but chiefly in the 
vicinity of the sea. Some few, however, as usually occurs at that 
season, were met with far inland, one being picked up dead near the 
Foundry Bridge, Norwich, on the 19th of October, and another at 
Catton on the 2lst, more than twenty miles from the coast: another 
was found dead at the fvot of a tree in a plantation at Catton, against 
which it had probably flown in the night. -About this time many were 
seen, sheltering from the heavy storm outside, in the outer harbour at 
Lowestoft, on the Suffolk coast. Some of these birds had a few 
minute black seeds in their stomachs. | 

Forktailed Petrel.—But one example of this rarer species has 
come under my notice this autumn, shot on the North River, near 
Yarmouth, on the 26th of October. 

Pomarine and Buffows Skuas.—On the 30th of October a pomarine 
skua (apparently in its second year’s plumage) and a- Buffon’s skua (a 
bird of the year) were sent up to Norwich, from Clay, next the sea, 
with two or three storm petrels. 

Gray Phalarope.—A single bird was killed at Stalham on the 18th. 

Little Guli.—On the 23rd of October an immature specimen was 
‘sent me from Salthouse, and a second, in similar plumage, was killed 
at Blakeney, on the 30th, by Mr. R. Upcher, which was consorting at 
the time with some gray plovers, in a marsh near the sea, which was 
partly flooded from the sea breaking over the banks during the recent 
gales. The feet and legs in my own specimen, when recently killed, 
were of a livid pink colour. © 

Purple Sandpiper.—On the 30th a single specimen of this sand- 
piper was shot at Blakeney by Mr. R. Upcher. | 


NOVEMBER. 


Fulmar Petrel.—A_ gyayish-lookivg bird of this species, somewhat 
scarce on our coast, was shot whilst swimming in the river Bure, near 
Yarmouth, on the 3rd of November. The worn and weather-beaten 
state of the plumage was explained, on dissection, by the appearance 
of an old shot-wound and a piece of tarred repe in the interstices, 
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which had become knotted and inflamed, fully accounting for the 
bird’s unhealthy appearance. 

Hybrid Fowl and Pheasant.—A fine cross-bred bird, apparently 
between a Dorking fowl and a pheasant, was shot near Cromer, on the 
8th, and exhibited marked features of both parents: it proved a female 
on dissection. 

Woodcock.—Very large bags have been made during the autumn 
and winter, almost throughout the county, but chiefly in coverts 
situated on the north-eastern part of our coast, in the neighbourhood 
of Cromer and Holt. Near the latter spot, about the last week in 
October, twenty-seven cocks were killed in one day, and from eight to 
ten couples were reported in various localities, some being killed in 
spots where they are rarely if ever seen. A Yarmouth correspondent 
of * Land and Water, under date of November 20th, writing of the 
large numbers killed recently both in Norfolk and Suffolk, in planta- 
tions near the sea, stated that twenty-two cocks were killed in one 
covert alone, on the 5th of November, and twelve in another, all in 
_ good condition, but exhausted after their flight. The great day of the 
season, however, was at Hempstead, near Holt, on the 16th, when four 
guns killed forty-nine woodcocks, and on the previous day, on the 
same ground, ten and a half couples were bagged and three and a half 
couples picked up or shot by the keeper; and on the 20th, on an 
adjoining estate at Bodham, the same party shot thirteen couples in 
an hour and a half; and, again at Hempstead, on the 23rd, five and a 
half couples: altogether, as I have since heard, six out of seven 
woodcocks killed on the Ist of February, 1870, completed the large 
number of three hundred woodcocks bagged by the Messrs. Buxton 
on their manors in this part of the county. A resident at Hempstead, 
well acquainted with these coverts, which have always been noted for 
woodcocks, believes that if they had been looked about ten days 
before at least one hundred cocks might have been killed in one day, 
by sportsmen accustomed to walk and shoot in the “high fell.” He 
had never before seen so many, and of an evening, on the adjoining 
heath, twelve and fourteen were observed on the wing at one time. 
A curious and very unusual variety, killed at Runton, near Cromer, 
was announced in the ‘ Field’ of the 13th of November, as a “ black 
woodcock,” but from Dr. Sclater, Professor Newton and others, who 
examined it, when exhibited at a meeting of the Zoological Society, 
I learn that it was considered as an example of incipient melanism, 
and had been following the fashion of the so-called Sabine’s snipe. 

SECOND SERIES—VOL. Y. P 
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It was not really black, but had some very black patches upon it, and 
somewhat resembled, as Mr. Newton informs me, a dark variety killed 
in Hertfordshire in the autumn of 1868. 

Kingfisher.—A considerable number of these birds were brought 
in to our birdstuffers in the early part of November, which, from the 
mildness of the weather at that time, must have been chiefly migrants. 
One man received upwards of twenty in about a fortnight, and thirty- 
eight between the beginning of September and the Ist of December. 

Shore Lark.—On the 7th of November a young male of this formerly 
rare species was shot on Breydon Wall, near Yarmouth; another on 
the beach, on the 18th of November; and a third, in the same locality 
as the first, on the 27th of November. 

Richardson's Skua.—An immature bird, in very dark plumage, was 
killed on the 24th. 

DECEMBER. 


Goshawk.—An immature female of this now rare visitant, was 
trapped at Filby, near Yarmouth, on the 3rd of December: the 
stomach was entirely empty. 

_ Shore Lark.—Two more shot at Mantby, near Yarmouth, on 
the 14th. 

Peregrine.—A fine adult female shot on the Bure, near Yarmouth, 
on the 11th. 


Hen Harrier.—An adult male killed a at Horsey, near Yarmouth, on 
the 18th. 


Merlin.—A beautiinl adult male was purchased in Yarmouth 
Market on the 31st. 

Sewan.—On the 30th of December a splendid old male was killed 
near Yarmouth, and, as usual, two or three females and young birds 
have been sent to our market with other fowl, but in spite of the 
sharp weather which commenced on Christmas-day nothing particular 
occurred in the way of wild fowl up to the close of the year. 

Henry STEVENSON. 


Ornithological Notes from South Devon.—Great Northern Diver. These birds, in 
immature plumage, are unusually numerous this winter in Torbay. The first of these 
fine divers was shot on the 17th of December, since which I have heard of uo less . 
than eight or nine of these birds being obtained in the bay, and of course many others _ 
have been seen. A pair of great northern divers, in full plumage, with black 
head, &c., were shot in the bay some years ago: they are the finest-pair I have ever 
seen : are how the possession of Mr. Rodway, of this town. ‘The redthroated 
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divers, on the contrary, have been and are scarce in the bay, only a pair or two having 
been shot this winter. 

Longtailed Duck, A young male of this fine species was shot in the bay, on the 
20th of December: its stomach contained, as Mr. Burt, the curator of the Museum 
informed me, the small shell Venus ovata. These ducks, as naturally would be sup- 
posed, are of very rare occurrence in Torbay. 

Sclavonian Grebe. Two young birds shot in the bay on the 20th of December; 
another was shot on the 9th of January. This and the great crested gtebe % are the 
most numerous species of the family in Torbay. 

Redbreasted Merganser. On the 2Ist and 22nd of December redbreasted mer- 
gansers were observed in some nembers in the bay: as far as I know none have been 
killed. 

Pochard and Goldeneye. An adult male pochard and a female goldeneye were shot 
in the bay on the 28th of December. Whe late severe weather has brought.consider- 
able numbers of wild-fowl into the a 

Blackbird. A curiously pied female blackbird was shot, on the 3rd of January, near 
Paignton: its whole back was pure white, as also the upper tail-coverts and the outer 
tail-feathers: the rest of the plumage was of the usual colour. It was an adult bird. 

Goosander. A very fine adult female was shot in Torbay on the 11th of 
January. 

Common and Velvet Scoter. A flock of common and velvet scoters was observed a 
short time ago in the bay, close in shore. Two adult males of the former species 
were shot on the 12th of January. These birds seem to feed on Svlen, as [I found the 
stomach of one which I dissected to contain fragments of Solen Eusis and 8S. Vagina: 
~ both these shells are found in great plenty on this coast. 

Siskin. Observed a pair of these birds on a rose bush in my garden on the 15th 
of January: they were remarkably lively, and, judging from their bright colours, 
seemed to be adult birds. These birds are very unusual in this neighbourhood: they 
have not made their appearance in this _part of the country for a great many years 
previously. 

Lesser a Woodpecker. One of these birds was shot near Newton, on the 
28th of January.—A. de Hugel; Florian, Torquay, February 9, 1870. 

Rare Birds in West Sussex, 1867-9. — December 16, 1867. Saw a young male 
hen harrier, which had been killed at Sidlesham; on the 18th, a female eider duck, 
killed at West Wittering; and on the 24th, a young male shoveller killed near 
Chichester. | 

January, 1868. An adult male goosander, in good plumage, killed at Birdham, 
and purchased for the Chichester Museum collection. 

April 17. Saw a peregrine falcon at Chichester, recently killed j in the neighbour- 
hood of Arundel. | 

November 11. Saw at Chichester a gray shrike, killed a short time previously 
near Sidlesham: the man who stuffed it tells me that he has had more than seventy 
terns sent him from the neighbourhood during the autumn; they were principally 
arctic and common, with a few lesser; all cut up for plumes. On the 25th, an 
immature longtailed duck near Chichester. 

April 11, 1869. An adult male little bittern, in fine plumage, shot at Runcton, 
near Chichester: I saw this bird a few days after it was killed, 
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August 4. A specimen of Montagu’s harrier, killed near Selsey: I saw it in 
Chichester soon after. On the 10th, obtained an example of the spotted redshank, 
from Pagham Harbour, in immature plumage. 

October 9. Shot a quail in a rough piece of ground covered with furze and 
heath: the crop and gizzard were crammed with seeds, I think of a thistle. The 
quail is seldom met with in this district, though they have been known to breed 
here. 

November 17. Saw two snow buntings, which had been shot near Selsey.— 
W., Jeffery, jun.; Ratham, Chichester, February 5, 1870. — | 

The Iceland Jer Falcon in Cornwal!.—Just after the issue of your last number of 
the * Zovlogist,’ I received a letter from Captain Fisher, in which, in reference to my 
note (S. 8. 2017), he says, “I should have written, but from being too unwell, to 
inform you of what I think you are ignorant, viz. that there have been lately three 
large importations of this fine faleon from Iceland direct for falconers’ use, and T have 
little or no doubt but that your so-called Cornish specimen of Falco islandicus will 
turn out to be one of these birds, almost certainly I think from Cardiff, where most of 
them have lately been kept, trained and flown loose for months.” Looking at the rela- 
tive positions of Cardiff and St. erryn on our north coast, and the easy distance across 
the Bristol Channel for a falcon’s flight, I fear I must relinquish its claim to be a true 
British and Cornish-killed specimen.—Eiward Hearle Rodd ; Penzance, February 3, 
1870. 

Lesser Gray Shrike, Shore Lark and Temminck’s Stint near Great Yarmouth.— 
I have lately received specimens of the lesser gray shrike (Lanius minor of Tem- 
minck), with a black band on the forehead and rose-tinted under parts,—the shore 
lark (apparently young birds of the year), and Temminck’s stint, all obtained recently 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Great Yarmouth.—J/urray A. Mathew; Weston- 
super-Mare, February 4, 1870. 

Occurrence of White's Thrush at Ballymahon, County Longford.—The following 
particulars respecting the occurrence of this rare thrush in Ireland were kindly sent 
me by the Honourable King Harman, of Newcastle, Ballymahon. It was shot in the 
spring of 1867, by a gamekeeper of the Hon. King Harman, who mistook it for a small 
hawk or cuckoo, I examined this bird myself at the stuffer’s (Mr. Glenon’s, of 
Wicklow-street, Dublin), in 1867; but as I did not see it in the flesh, I must admit I did 
not give it as much attention at the time as I ought. This is its second occurrence in 
Ireland, and fourth recorded as oceurring in Britain up to 1866, the date of Newman’s 
Montagu. In this useful Dictionary the following occurrences are quoted from 
Yarrell:—Lord Malmesbury’s bird, January, 1828; Mr. Bigge’s specimen (New 
Forest), no date; Mr. Spraine’s specimen, Bandon, County Cork, December, 1842. 
Mr. Newman writes that a doubt has been expressed whether White’s thrush is nota 
mere variety of our common song thrush, but thinks this can apply to British examples 
only: it certainly could not apply to this bird. Itis quite similar to birds from South 
Siberia and Japan.—H, Blake-Knox ; January, 1870. 

Pied Llackbirds.—Tiiee specimens of pied blackbirds, two males and one female, 
have occurred this year at places within a few miles of Birmingham, one of the males 
—a very beautiful specinen—having its head, scapularies and wing-coverts white, with 
but few small black feathers marring its purity in those places; the rest of the plumage 
was irregularly broken with white. The female bird had its feathers picked out on the 
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back and sides with various white markings. All of these, in the flesh, 1 saw myself 
at the shop of Mr, Franklin.—A, M. Browne ; 369, Westminster Place, Pershore Road, 
Birmingham. 

Ruticilla tithys and R. Carii.—1I am very much obliged to Mr. Blake-Knox for 
his criticism of my account of Ruticilla Carii in the * Birds of Europe, and also thank 
him, in common with other ornithologists, for the new facts which he has given us as 
to the moulting of Ruticilla tithys. When my work first appeared I bad a long and 
interesting communication from Mr. Gatcombe, of Plymouth, in which he expressed 
his conviction that the so-called R, Carii was only the gray intermediate plumage of 
R. tithys. My remark “ moulting plumage” was perhaps not sufficiently precise; but 
Temminck used a somewhat similar expression when he remarked that probably 
it. Carii was only R. tithys, “ qui aurait conserve jusqu’au printemps, sa robe 
d’automne.” My remark that we were not likely to see R. tithys in “ moulting 
plumage” was a hasty expression that disregarded the fact that the said bird was a | 
winter visitant. I do not think any British ornithologist has had so many British 
specimens of R. tithys, in all plumages, pass through his hands as Mr. Gatcombe, and 
therefore I drew his attention to Mr. Blake-Knox’s paper, and I append bis remarks. 
Now these remarks are very important. Mr, Gatcombe says that he does not believe 
the male black redstart ever loses the black plumage when once attained, but during 
the autumn and winter the tips of the feathers are long and tinged with brownish 
gray, Which becomes abraded or worn off during the spring, &c.: “I have killed old 
wale black redstarts in the dark plumage at different times throughout the whole 
winter.” It is quite possible therefore that the so-called R. Carii is the young of the 
year of KX. tithys in imperfect plumage, and that in the second year it becomes 
Ai. tithys. It would make no difference in the supposition. that R. Carii should breed 
together and in different localities from the older birds, as shown by the Abbé Caire: 
and the whole difficulty would in this case be solved. It-is unfortunate that we have 
bo opportunity in this country of studying the birds during the breeding periods. If 
the supposition I have thrown out be correct, R. tithys will be found no exception to 
the rule which obtains in the family of moulting in autumn. It matters not whether 
the change called “ moulting” takes place by the renewal of new for old feathers or by 
a change in the structure of the old ones. 1 see Mr. Gray, in bis excellent ‘ Hand List 
of Birds’ (part 1), has placed Carii as a synonym of tithys. It will, however, be 
a curious and interesting fact if it'is proved hereafter that all the year-old young 
tithys breed in their autumnal coats for the first time.—C. R. Bree ; Colchester, 
February 7, 1870. 

Taplind Bunting near London.—Last week I was fortunate enough to obtain a 
fine living specimen of the Lapland bunting that was captured a few miles south of 
London, in October, 1869. [ have placed it in one of the aviaries in the Zoological 
Gardens, where 1 hope it will live and thrive for a long time.—F’. Bond ; 203, Adelaide 
Road, South Hampstead, N.W., February 16, 1870. 

Song of the Chaffinch.—I have been looking over the recently published second 
edition of Mr. E. H. Rodd’s interesting ‘ List of British Birds, as a Guide to the 
Ornithology of Cornwall’ with great pleasure, but am surprised to see, under 
“ Chaffinch,” the statement, “ Sings occasionally in open weather throughout the 
Winter,’ as it is quite opposed to what I, from the observations of many years, 
cousider to be the habit of the bird as regards its song, which | believe is never 
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commenced until indications of the return of spring are apparent; and so associated 
in my mind is it with vernal tokens that the pretty but short succession of notes given 
by this elegant little bird early in February is then to my ears what the sight of the 
early snowdrop is to my eyes—a witness of lengthening days and brightening skies. 
For many years past I have made notes for a “ naturalist’s calendar,” after the manner 
vf guod old Gilbert White of Selborne, and from among them extract the following 
dates as those at which the chaffinch’s song was first heard in the years named, in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth:—February 12, 1858; February 16, 1860; January 27, 
1861; January 31, 1862; January 31, 1863; February 2, 1865; January 24, 1866; 
February 10, 1867; February 11,1869. 1 am pleased to find the observant Waterton 
writing as follows, in his most charming essay on this bird:— The chaffinch never 
sinus when on the wing; but it warbles incessantly on the trees, and on the hedge-rows, 
from the early part of February to the second week in July; and then (if the bird be 
in a state of freedom) its song entirely ceases. You may hear the thrush, the lark, the 
robin and the wren sing from time to time in the dreary months of winter; but you 
will never, by any chance, have one single vote of melody from the chaffinch. Its 
powers of song have sunk into a deep and long lasting trance, not to be roused by any 
casualty whatever. All that remains of its voice, lately so sweet and so exhilarating, 
is the shrill and well-known monotonous call, which becomes remarkably distinct and 
frequent whenever the cat, the owl, the weasel, or the fox are seen to be on the 
wnove.”—T. R. Archer Briggs ; 4, Portland Villas, Plymouth, February 2, 1870. 

Pied Crow.—Yesterday morning a man in the employ of the Rev. W. H. Gretton, 
Burley Wood, East Woodbay, Hants, shot a crow which had been watched with much 
interest in that neighbourhood for several weeks, many futile attempts to kill it, on 
account of its peculiar appearance, having been made. On examination it was found 
that seven feathers of one wing, and five of the other, besides the plumage on a portion 
of the neck, were of a pure white colour. This rara avis is in the possession of the 
Rev. W. H. Gretton, who bas arranged for its preservation. The crow is believed to 
be one of last year’s birds. —* Times, February 3, 1870. 

Reported probable occurrence of the Plarmigan in Yorkshire.-—Mr. J. ii. Harting 
is in error in supposing, in my remarks on Mr. Grainger’s letter (Zool. 8. S. 1951), that 
I referred to Yorkshire as a locality for the ptarmigan, and furthermore might have 
seen, by a reference to the ‘ Ibis’ for 1865 (p. 427), that I make no reference to Lagopus 
vulgaris, in the list furnished by me to Mr. More of the nesting birds of Yorkshire. 
Mr. Harting quotes extensively from Mr, More’s paper, to show that the ptarmigan 
has never been found in Yorkshire, but as Mr. More’s paper refers exclusively to “ The 
distribution of birds in Great Britain duriug the nesting season,” * and as the ptar- 
migan does not nest, I believe, in October, the quotation perhaps scarcely applies. 
The birds described in the newspaper as “ four white partridges,” and since described 
to Mr. Harting by the writer of the paragraph as being “ cream-coloured,” and 
forming part of a covey of the same variety, might probably, I considered at the time, 
prove to be ptarmigan, accidental stragglers from their high northern haunts.—Alwin 
S. Bell. | 


* “ Our census is necessarily limited to the nesting season, that being the only 
time when the birds can be treated as stationary.” 
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Nesting of the Great Bustard in England.—Mr. Moor’s notice in the February 
number of the ‘ Zoologist, on the occurrence of the great bustard in Norfolk and 
‘Suffolk, more than half a century ago, is extremely interesting; and 1 should much 
like to know whether the case of bustards he refers to, then in the possession of the 
Rev. R. Hammond, of Swaffham, Norfolk, is still in existence? Now and again 
stray bustards may be killed in England, but their days as a breeding species in this 
_ country are past. It would therefore be as well to put on record every authentic 
instance of their nesting in Great Britain; and in the hope that some varied informa- 
tion on the subject may be elicited, I will add that there is now in the Museum at 
Scarborough, amongst a very pvor vological collection, a faded, cracked, time-worn 
egg of the great bustard: the interest attached to it is, that it is an authentic English- 
laid egg. A note alongside the egg states that it was found by Mr. James Dowker, at 
North Dalton, in the East Riding of Yorkshire in 1810,* and was presented to the 
Museum in March, 1840, by Dr. John Bury, then its Secretary. The note adds that 
Mr. Dowker shot at the same time, and near the egg, a male and female great bustard, 
with the right and left barrels of his gun, Mr. Roberts, the Curator of the Scar- 
borough Museum, told me that the late Mr. John Wolley was so interested in 
this egg that he offered him a considerable sum of money for it, if it could be 
parted with by the Museum. I was thinking last year, when I looked at the Scar- 
borough Museum egg of Otis tarda, that perhaps it was the only egg of its species, 
laid in England, now extant: however, Mr. Moor’s interesting recollection of Mr. 
Hammonda’s case, with its young one and egg and three adults, shows otherwise. 
I trust that these notices may induce other readers of the ‘ Zoologist’ to add to our 
infurmation on this subject.—H. W. Feilden ; Chester Castle. 

Great Bustards on the Yorkshire Wolds.—The uotice of bustards in the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, by Mr. E. J. Moor (Zool. S. S. 2024), is of much interest. The 
Yorkshire, Wolds were also formerly a resort of these birds, and an egg now in the 
Scarborough,Museum was found on a moor near Salton, in Yorkshire, in 1816,* and a 
bird (Otis tarda, Linn.), supposed to be the last, was killed by the Scarborough hounds 
in the same year, and brought to Scarborough and covked at a supper given by the 
the hunt,”at the George Inn. Mr. Williainson thivks the egg in the Museum may 
have belonged to this bird, as it was found about the same time and on the same moor. 
The fine pair of great bustards in the Scarborough Museum were purchased of 
Mr. Reid, of Doncaster, and presented to the Museum many years ago by the late 
Dr. Murray, of Scarborough. I may add that a great bustard was found, only a few 
years since, dead and floating in the sea close to the shore, near Bridlington, in York- 
shire; and Mr. Williamson, who was curator for twenty-seven years to the Scarborough 
Museum, remembers that, when a young man, he had heard of bustards being seen 
four or five together on the Wolds.— Alwin S. Bell. | 

Land Rail found alive in a Pea-rick in January.—Through the kinduess of a 
gentleman in the Tedworth Hunt, I was informed that some labourers, while engaged 
taking in a pea-rick, in the parish of Monxton, had discovered and captured a live 
land rail (Gallinula crex) in the centre of the rick ; also that the bird had passed into 
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* The reader will please observe the discrepancy in dates: both are clearly 
written. The same egg is evidently referred N. 
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the hands of a friend of mine, Mr. W. Farr, of Abbotts Ann, a thorough sportsman, 
and one of the best shots in Hants. ‘This occurred on Saturday, the 29th of January. 
On the following Friday I rode over tv make inquiries of my friend, and, if possible, 
get a peep at the bird, and glean all particulars. Sure enough the main facts were 
correct: the bird was found alive in the rick, and some little distance from the outside, 
but in the most emaciated condition possible. The warmth of my fiiend’s dining 
room; and some small pieces of raw beet forced down its throat, soon brought the bird 
round sufficiently for it to stand on its legs. The next day (Sunday) it bad so far 
recovered as to run about thesroom and set up its feathers in a menacing manuer; at 
the same time it would readily take smail pieces of raw meat from the hand, Although 
my friend used every endeavour to preserve the bird’s life, it died on the following 
morning, aud, on my arrival, was most obligingly handed over to me for preservation. 
The bird was a male, in good plumage, but in the most wretchedly starved condition 
imaginable, and before it was skinned weighed just two ounces! There was no 
appearance of any wound, but the bird was no doubt unable to take its migratory flight, 
und had worked its way into the pea-rick as far as possible for warmth. How long it 
had been there is hard tu say, or whether it had obtained a very scanty supply of foud 
in so confined a space. Pea-ricks usually abound with coleopterous insects, especially 
_. Cuccinelia. The stomach contained only the remains of the sinall see of raw beef. 
—Henry Recks. 

Eider Duck in Dublin Bay.—Since the middle of December, 1869, a considerable 
flock of eider ducks (Anas mollissima) have frequented our bay: I find they have been 
noticed by several persons. I have not seen the flock myself, but “ white-backed 
ducks of a large size” have been quoted tu me, by which description I guessed them 
to be eides. To-day, owing to the kinduess of Messrs. Williams, taxidermists, 
3, Dame Steet, I am enabled to a certainty to record the occurreuce of this species in 
vur waters last December. 1 was shown a fine young male in a trausition state of 
plumage, being equally in first plumage and that of the forthcoming spring, which 
latter much resembles that of an adult male, though I believe the eider dues not breed 
its first spring, and also that, like many of our common ducks, young males at a year 
old, though in similar plumage to adult birds, are neither so pure in colours nor so 
plumed as old birds. This bird was received in the flesh: it was shot by Mr. William 
Henderson, of Clontarf, on the 27th of December, 1869. Thompson (vol. iii, p. 114) 
mentions ove taken alive at Balbriggan, in this county, in 1840, on the 23rd of May. 
This is the first specimen I have seen — in Dublin County. —H, Bluke-Knox ; 
January 21, 1870. 

Rednecked Grebe in Bedfordshire.—W hile at Wilden, six miles north-east of Bed- 
ford, | received a rednecked grebe (Podiceps rubricodlis), which had been picked up on 
Friday, the 11th of February, in a farm-yard about a mile and a half from the river 
Ouse. It proved upon dissection to be a female, and was in winter plumage. The 
neck is slightly rufous in colour, and the cheeks are lighter than the surrounding 
parts, thus bearing slight indications of the approaching spring plumage.— William J. 
Chalk ; The College School, Taunton. 

Great Northern Diver in the Midland Counties.—In addition to the one men- 
tioned by Sir Oswald Mosley (S. 8. 1981), I have to record the occurrence of another 
great northern diver in the Midlands, shot in November last, on a pool on Mr. Ward’s 
estate al Wombourne, by the gamekceper. Curiousty enough, as it rose to make its 
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escape it entangled itself in the line of a jack trimmer, and hanging tethered, as it 
were, in mid-air, of course presented an easy mark to the gun. This specimen has 
been preserved at Mr, Fravklin’s establishment at Birmingham.—A. MW. Browne. 

“ The Mummy Specimen of Alca impennis at Halifax, 2ova Scotia.”"—Under the 
above heading (which to me does not seem very applicable) the last number of the 
‘Zoologist’ (S. 8. 1¥82) contains a note by Mr. J. Matthew Jones, in which he is 
pleased to term a statement published by Mr. Henry Reeks, on my authority, 
“incorrect.” This statement is to be found not at page 1835 of the ‘ Zovlogist, as 
printed in Mr. Jones’s note, but at page 1855, and consists of a remark written by me, 
which I gave Mr. Reeks permission to use. Though I kept no copy of it, I doubt not 
it has been accurately printed. I am somewhat surprised that a naturalist of Mr. 
Jones’s sagacity and position should so positively and unceremoniously have denied 
the correctuess of this statement, especially since the “explanation” be offers in no 
way disproves its truth. The facts of the case are siinple. The Bishop of Newfound- 
land having, in the autumn of 1863, sent me the imperfect “ mummy ” of a great auk, 
which was exhibited by me to the Zoological Society on the 10th of November of that 
year (DP. Z. 8S. 1863, pp. 435—438; Zool. 9122—9124), and subsequently furnished 
most of the material for Prof. Owen’s paper in the Zoological ‘ Transactions,’ I begged 
his Lordship to use his best endeavours to procure for: me a.second and more perfect 
one. Iu answer to that application he kindly wrote to me, under date of * St. John’s, 
N. F., 18 May, 1864,” telling me of various failures in the accomplishment of my 
wish, but holding out good hope of ultimate success. The envelope of this letter, 
which is now before me, bears, among other post-marks, that of “ Cambridge, Ju. 7, ’64,” 
showing approximately the time of its arrival in England. I, however, had sailed for 
Spitsbergen on the Ist of June; consequently the letter did not reach me till my 
return from that country some months afterwards, and it was not until the 29th of 
October that I was able to answer it. On receipt of my answer the Bishop wrote to 
me again, and I must in self-defence quote an extract from his letter, dated “ St. John’s, 
N. F., 15 Dec., 1864.” After expressing his regret at the unavoidable interruption in 
our correspondence, his Lordship says :—‘* However I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you were informed of the safe arrival of your kind and interesting communications 
hy Mr. Jones, to whom T forwarded your paper and the photograph of the mummy. 
ln forwarding them, I requested him to thank you for them and make you acquainted 
with the second and more perfect specimen, which I had sent to him, and which I 
should have sent to you, if I had received an earlier answer to my letter which you found 
on your return to England,” I beg leave to call the attention of your readers to the 
sentence I have emphasized. They will doubtless be of opinion that the statement 
which Mr. Jones called “ incorrect” was exactly the reverse, and | think that gentle- 
man must admit this to be the case.—Alfred Newton ; Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
January 31, 1870. 

Common and Sandwich Terns at Spurn.—I am much obliged to Mr. Boyes for his. 
note referring to my remarks (Zool. S. 8. 1944) on the breeding of these terns at Spurn. 
Althongh never having taken the eggs of the common species at Spurn, I have always 
been under the impression that this, as well as the lesser species, bred there. My 
opinion was based on information received from our fishermen who visit the Point, aud 
also from residents there, and was further strengthened by having myself seen during 
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the summer considerable numbers of this species, both old and young birds, along the 
coast and near the Puint; some of the latter, indeed, not very strong on the wing, and 
still, judging from the clamour of the old birds, the subjects of parental solicitude. I 
have also had young birds of the year shot at Spurn. From these circumstances I am 
still inclined to think that the common tern, although, as Mr. Boyes says, not breeding 
with the colony of lesser tern, does nest somewhere in the vicinity, either along the 
Yorkshire coast or even on the opposite coast of Lincolnshire: for, if not, where do the 
old birds, seen during the spring and summer about the mouth of the Hnmber and at 
Spurn, accompanied later by their young, come from? I know of no breeding-place 
of S. Hirundo on the east coast to the north of Spurn, except that on the Farne 
Islands, and should scarcely think our Spurn birds belong to that colony. The fact of 
a few pairs of Sandwich tern nesting at Spurn was entirely derived from what fisher- 
men resident there told me; and I think it quite possible I may, as Mr. Boyes says, 
have been misled as to their breeding. 1 concluded that the tern referred to belonged 
to this species from its being described as the largest of the three terns visiting Spurn, 
with an expanse of wing approaching that of the brown-headed gull.—John Cordeaux ; 
Great Cotes, Ulceby, February 4, 1870. 

Little Gulls in Leadenhall Market-—On going into Leadenhall Market to-day 
(February 16th) I saw no less than eight specimens of the little gull, and on my return 
homewards I saw three more that had been bought in the market just previous to my 
visit: eight of the birds were fine adult specimens, in fine winter plumage. It is not 
ofien one has the chance of seeing so many specimens of this bird in one day in this 
country.—’. Bond. 

[I saw nine specimens of the little gull in Leadenhall Market on the 10th of 
February, and several bitterns. On one occasion lately I counted twenty-seven 
bitterns in the market: these were probably from Holland.—Edward Newman. 

Glaucous Gull at Weston-super-Mare.—A very fine specimen of the glaucous gull 
was shot here about New-year’s Day: it is very nearly in adult plumage. Two more 
examples have since been obtained here; one caught in a gin near the town, the otlier 
shot on the Steep Holm.—Murray A. Mathew ; Weston-super-Mare, February 12, 

1870. 

Correction of an Error.—By the kinduess of Mr. Swaysland I had the pleasure to- 
day of examining the bird mentioned in the ‘ Zvologist’ (S. S. 1984) by Mr. Bond, 
under the name of the snow finch (Fringilla nivalis). The specimen in question is 
certainly not of that species, but appears to me to belong to the Alauda sibirica of 
Gmelin, the Alauda leucoptera of Pallas, and in this opinion Mr. Alfred Newton, who 
was with me, concurs.— George Dawson Rowley ; Chichester House, Brighton, Jan. 1, 
1870. | 
[This is the note to which I referred (Zool. S. S. 2022). I thought it unnecessary 
to publish both this and Mr. Bond’s correction of the same mistake, but a valued 
correspondent thinks otherwise, and I defer to his opinion —dward Newman.) 

Richard’s Pipit—The rarity of the season consists of two specimens of this fine 
pipit, killed, as all others have been in Norfolk, in the neighbourhood of Yarmouth, 
and, strange to say, by the same individual (Serjeant Barnes, late of the Police Force) 
who has killed three previous specimens. The first, which proved to be a male, was shot 
on the Ist of December; the second, also a male, on the 14th: both are in perfect 
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plumage, but one is, I imagine, a somewhat older bird than the other, and agrees 
exactly with a Yarmouth specimen in the Norwich Museum, also killed in the winter, 
One of the hind claws in the bird obtained on the lst of December, measured exactly 
one inch, and was so fine at the point that one cannot wonder that this claw should 
be so often found imperfect; and not only the length but the curvature of the claw 
varies much in different examples. I was unfortunately absent from home at the time, 
aud missed the opportunity of examining these birds in the flesh, but my friend 
Mr. Southwell and Mr. Gunn together dissected the first, and took its measurements 
in the flesb, and Mr. Gunn did the same with the second bird; and the results of their 
examinations, which have been kindly placed at my disposal, are embodied in the 
following table, to which Mr. Gunn has added the m€asurements of a Richard’s pipit 
killed at Yarmouth in 1866, taken by himself at that time, and also the comparative 
measurements of examples of the rock, tree and meadow pipits, and of two recently- 


killed shore larks. 


Richard’s Pipit. | Rock| Tree | Mead.| Shore Larks. 


Pipit. | Pipit., Pipit. | 
*G.|T.S.| G. G. G. T.8.| T.S. 
1866 91869 |1869 G. 187092 187092 

No. 1.| No. 2. No. 1. | No.2. 


3 inches.| inches.| inches.| inches.) inches. inches. inches.| inches. 
Totallength . . . 8} 8 8h 6} 64 54 7} 73 


Extent of wings. .| 12} 123 12% 12} 12 
Wing from flexure . 34 3} 3% 34 |. 3% 3 | 4% 4} 
Bill along ridge . 3 8 
Middle toe and claw 13 1}; 3 
Weight, in grains — | 440 — — | 626 | 600 


Including the two specimens here recorded six have now been procured in Norfolk ; 
the first on the 22ud of November, 1841; another in April, 1842; one in April, 1843; 
and one on the 28th of December, 1866; showing that the bird, though an accidental 
visitant to our coast, occurs both in spring and autumn, but whence it comes to us so 
late in the year is a difficult point to determine. It is perhaps worth noting that when 
the last specimen was killed here in December, 1866, several shore larks were procured 
about the same time; and such has again been the case this winter—a southern and a 
northern species thus meeting, as it were, on our eastern coast. The great difference 
in size of examples of this pipit is also remarkable. Yarrell gives the whole length of 
a male as 7} inches, whilst Mr. Fisher, in the ‘ Zoologist’ (Zool. 181), gives the length 
of two of the earlier Norfolk birds as 7} inches and 7% inches respectively, the three 
last varying from 8 inches to 8} inches.—J/enry Stevenson. 

~The Pipit shot at Bridlington,—At my request Mr. Boynton most obligingly for- 


warded me the little pipit shot by him at Bridlington. Iam not surprised that my 


friend Dr. Bree should have felt puzzled to identify the bird, for it is certainly in a 
most abnormal state of plumage. Beiug almost as familiar with Authus ludovicianus 


* G. measurements taken by Gunn; T.S. those taken by ‘Thomas Southwell. 
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as with our own common A. pratensis, I saw immediately that the bird was not an 
American species, and that for the following reasons :— 


1. The bird was altogether larger, being 0.50 longer than the largest specimen of 
A. ludovicianus I have ever seen; but some of this may be owing to want of exactness 
ip setting up. 

2. It stuod higher on its legs, from the fact of being 0.10 longer in the tarsi than 
the largest specimens in the Smithsonian Institution, or any examined by myself. 

8. The bill, feet and legs differed entirely from those of Anthus ludovicianus in 
colour. The tail, and alinost entirely unspotted breast, distinguished it again from 
the American bird. 


The claw of the hind toe evidently deceived Dr. Bree; but I can assure that 
learned author that too much reliance should not be placed on this part. Dr. Bree 
will see the force of this remark if he compares a quantity of skins of A. pratensis. 
I have by me while writing two of the latter species in the flesh: one has the claw the 
same length as the hind toe; the other 0.12 longer. Professor Baird would seem to 
have noticed this discrepancy in the American species, as he does not even allude to 
the hind toe or its claw in the various measurements given by him in ‘ Birds of North 
America. Although, on examination, I soon saw that Mr. Bovynton’s bird was not 
A. ludovicianus I could not, for want of a better knowledge of European species, be 
certain to which species it really did belong, but certainly thought it should be 
A. rufescens. However, to settle this point, I sent the specimen to Mr. Gould, who 
writes me that “ The bird you have submitted to my inspection is unquestionably the 
tawny pipit in abraded and dirty plumage.” It is figured in part 9 of Mr. Gould’s 
magnificent work on the * Birds of Great Britain,’ under the name of Anthus campes- 
tris, with Autbus rufescens as part of its synonymy.— Henry Recks ; ore 
F bruary 18. 1869. 

Curious Anecdote of a Heron.—Mr. 7. H. Edwar's, when shooting by the river at 
Keswick, near Norwich, on the 7th of December, 1869, mortally wounded a water-hen, 
which fell close tu a heron that was standing by a drain in an adjoining meadow. 
The heron instantly rushed at the water-hen, and first striking it with its beak, seized 
and carried it off to another field, where it was seen to place its feet on the bird and 
endeavour to tear it to pieces with its bill. In order to scare it from its prey, Mr. 
Edwards approached as near as he could and fired off his gun, when the heron again 
seized the carcase, and this time flew off with it to a considerable distance, so that 
further observation was impossible. In the act of flying with the water-hen in its bill, 
the heron had a most unnatural appearance, the neck seemed too weak to support such 
a weight, and was consequently directed forwards, and downwards, instead of being 


throwu back as usual between the shoulders, The weather up to that time had been © 


mild and open, so that extreme hunger could scarcely account for this unusual pro- 
ceedi: g.— Henry Stevenson ; Norwich, February 15, 1870. 

Winter Visitants in West Cornwall.—The late severe frost has given us a fair 
influx of various species of birds otherwise of not frequent occurrence. We have bad 
scaup, tufted ducks, goldeneyes, sheldrakes, pocbards, besides wild duck, wigeon and 
teal. The only wild geese that have made their appearance were some brent geese, 
vu. a bave not heard of the other wild geese, as the bean and white-fronted, nor any 
wild swans. I ubserved yesterday at Mr. Vingve’s a very fine adult-plumaged red- 
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breasted merganser, and also a very perfect winter-plumaged gray phalarope. It may 
be remarked that the goldeneyes that appear in the far west after and during severe 
weather are in the proportion of forty out of fifty in the female plumage, or perhaps in 
the plumage of the first year of each sex. I observed one this week in perfectly adult 
plumage. I have not seen any shovellers or pintails. A male merlin, in that beauti- 
ful state of plumage known as the “stone falcon,” was killed on the ground of the 
Hon. and Rev. Stephen Lawley, at Trevalyn, near Penzance, this week.— Edward 
Hearle Rodd ; Penzance, February 19, 1870. 

Sclavonian Grebes, Rednecked Grebe and Goosander on the Taw.—During the 
severe weather from the 10th to the 17th of February, the following birds shot on the 
Taw by one of the river pilots were brought to the birdstuffer at Barnstaple; three 
Sclavonian grebes, one rednecked grebe and one govsander.—Murray A. Mathew ; 
Weston-super- Mare, February 21, 1870. 

Weight of Snipe—Uaving seen in the ‘ Field’ lately a great many accounts of the 
weight of snipe, I may mention that I have frequently found three snipe to weigh 
down a pound (sixteen ounces), and out of one day’s bag I have found at times two or 
three sets of three snipe to do this.—‘ Field’ January 22, 1870, 

Hooper at St. Asaph, North Wales.—A fine specimen of the hooper or whistling 
swan was shut on Thursday last, 30th of December, on the waters of the river Clwyd, 
by Robert Ll. Jones, of St. Asaph. It measured from head to tail four feet ten inches, 
in the expanse of wings seven feet four inches, and weighed fifteen pounds.—JZd. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL Soctery. 


February 7,1870.—Atrrep R. Esq., F.Z.8., &c., President, in 
the chair. 


Mr. Wallace expressed his thanks to the Society for electing him to succeed 
Mr. Bates in the office of President; and nominated as his Vice-Presidents for 
the year, Mr. Bates, Major Parry and Mr. Pascoe. 


- Additions to the Library. 


The following donations were announced, and thanks voted to the donors :—- 
‘Hore Societatis Entomologice Rossice,’ vols. iii.—vi.; presented by the 
Society. ‘ Bullettino della Societa Entomologica Italiana,’ vol. i., part 4; by 
the Society. ‘Journal of the Linnean Society,’ Zoology, No. 47; by the 
Society. ‘Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club,’ No. 9; by the Club. 
Hewitson’s ‘ Exotic Butterflies,’ No. 73: by W. W. Saunders, Esq. Newman's 
‘Entomologist,’ vol. iv.; by the Editor. ‘ La Phylloxera et la nouyelle maladie 
de la Vigne,’ by J. E. Planchon and J. Lichtenstein; by the Authors. 

By purchase: —‘'The Record of Zoological Literature,’ 1868 (the entomo- 
logical part); Gemminger and Harold, ‘ Catalogus Coleopterorum,’ vol. vi. 
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Prize Essays. 
It was announced that the Council offered two Prizes of the value of Five 


Guineas each to the Authors (whether Members of the Society, or not) of 


Essays, of sufficient merit and drawn up from personal observation, on the 
Anatomy or Economy of any insect or group of insects. The Essays must be 
sent to the Secretary, at 12, Bedford Row, indorsed with mottoes, on or before 
the 30th of November, 1870, when they will be referred to a Committee to 
decide upon their merits: each must be accompanied by a sealed letter indorsed 
with the motto adopted by its author, and inclosing his name and address. 
The Prize Essays shall become the property of, and will be published by, the 


Society. 
Evhibitions, de. 


Mr. Bond exhibited four specimens of Satyrus Semele, in each of which the 
marking and coloration of the wings were partly of the male and partly of the 
female cliaracter. 

Prof. Westwood exhibited two females of Anthocharis Centiadinie each of 
which had a dash of the orange-colour of the male on one of its fore wings; 
also a female of Polyommatus Adonis, the left fore wing of which was dashed 
with blue like the male; also a male of Siderone Isidora, one side of which was 
partially coloured like the female. 

The President suggested that the existence of specimens of this kind might 
be explained on Mr. Darwin’s theory of sexual differences. The hypothesis was 
that the sexes of a species, though now differently coloured, were once alike ; 
the divergence from the original type was sometimes in one sex, and in one 
direction only; at other times in both sexes, and in opposite directions; and it 
might be that these curious cases of the union of opposite sexual colours were 
only instances of a partial reversion, or modifications of reversion, to the original 
ancestral type. 

Mr. Bond, on behalf of Dr. Wallace, exhibited cocoons from various parts of 
the world of Bombyx Yama-mai and Antherea Pernii. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited a large box-full of Micro-Lepidoptera, each specimen 
being separately labelled in the manner commended by Mr. Bates in his 
Anniversary Address, so as to show the locality and date of capture. This led 
to a lengthy conversation on the utility of labelling captures, the minutie which 
it was necessary or desirable to record, and the readiest mode of doing it; in 
which conversation the President, Prof. Westwood, Mr. Pascoe, Mr. I'ry, Mr. 
Janson and others took part. 

Prof. Westwood exhibited a Hymenopterous insect, belonging to the family 
Cynipide, remarkable for its globose head and long neck, the neck not being 
simple, but possessing on each side a membranaceous wing or dilatation, 
emarginate and deflexed; the basal joint of the antenne, and the femora and 
tibiz also had membranaceous dilatations. ‘The specimen was brought to 
this country by the President, and was captured in the Sulu Islands. 
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Mr. Janson, on behalf of Mr. G. R. Crotch, exhibited Philonthus cicatri- 
cosus (Hrichson), a species new to this country; and Dyschirius angustatus, 
Hydroporus unistriatus, and H. minutissimus, all recently added to the British 
list. The three first-named were captured by Mr. Moncreaff at Portsea; 
Hydroporus unistriatus had also been taken by Mr. Crotch at Merton, Norfolk ; 
and Hydroporus minutissimus was taken by Mr. Wollaston at Slapton Ley. 

Major Parry exhibited a North American beetle of somewhat doubtful 
affinities, the Ochodeus obscurus of Leconte (Journ. Ac. Philad. 1848, p. 86), 
which name was afterwards changed by the author to Nicazus obscurus (Classif. 
Coleop. N. Amer. 1861, p. 130). On his recent visit to this country, 
Dr. Leconte presented Major Parry with a specimen of this insect, intimating 
that he was not satisfied as to the position he had assigned to Nicazus, namely 
among the Scarabseoidea, between Acanthocerus and Trox, and suggesting that 
it might possibly be better placed among the Lucanoidea. The specimen has 
been carefully examined by Major Parry and Mr. Charles Waterhouse, but as 
regarded the principal character of the antenne of the Lucanoidea, the immove- 
ability of the leaflets of the clava, it was found that in Nicazus the leaflets were 
slightly moveable : in this respect, however, Mr. Waterhouse found it to agree 
with some Australian species of Ceratognathus, and in examining the mouth he 
could not detect anything by which it could be separated from the Lucanoidea, 
whilst the penicillate maxille were alone sufficient to separate it from the 
Trogide. 

The Secretary read the following extract from a letter from Mr. Roland 
Trimen, dated Cape Town, December 2, 1869, respecting the habits of some 
species of Pausside :— 


“T have found a specimen of Paussus Burmeisteri, (Vestw., in a singular 
situation. Descending the Lion’s Head mountain, close to the town, I observed 
a small beetle resting at the extremity of a leaf of the common sugar-bush 
(Protea mellifera), and a slight motion of its antenne at once discovered it to 
be a Paussus. It seemed to be basking in the full sunshine; the hour being 
about 1.30 p.m. On attempting to take it with my fingers, the beetle instantly 
dropped on the ground; and I had to search for some minutes before I dis- 
covered it among the débris beneath the bush. The plant of P. mellifera was 
a low one, with several fully-opened flowers. Another of the Pausside, the 
Pentaplatarthrus paussoides of Westwood, I have met with lately not unfre- 
quently, and a good many specimens have also been taken by Mr. Alfred C. 
Harrison, who discovered the first example known to me as inhabiting this 
neighbourhood. This beetle lives in the nests of a moderate-sized black ant, 
under stones, and is usually conspicuous from its superior stature and shining 
reddish brown colouring. Those that I have seen were either motionless or 
walking slowly among the excited ants along one of the galleries; and I could 
not see that the ants, when disturbed by the removal of the stone roof of their 
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nest, showed any anxiety about the safety of the beetles, or indeed paid them 
any notice whatever. Dr. Herman Becker, however, has told me that he believes 
he saw some ants milk a specimen in the same manner as they treat the 
Aphides. Mr. Harrison brought me a pair taken in copuld in the nest; an 
interesting circumstance which leads me to think that the beetles seldom, if 
ever, leave the formicarium. Another very much smaller species, a true 
Paussus, which I have not yet determined, was found by the gentleman last 
named in a nest of small reddish ants. I hope to have further opportunities 
of observing the ways of the Pausside.” 

Prof. Westwood observed that the sexual differences of the Paussidie had 
not been recorded; and any information on this point would be very welcome. 


Papers read. 


The following papers were read :—‘‘ A Revised Catalogue of the Lucanoid 
Coleoptera; with Remarks on the Nomenclature, and Descriptions of New 
Species ” (conclusion); by Major Parry. 

“On the Species of Charaxes described in the ‘ Reise der Novara’; with 
Descriptions of two New Species”; by Mr. A. G. Butler. 


Catalogue of the Neuroptera of the British Isles. 


Mr. M‘Lachlan presented the MS. of “ A Catalogue of the Neuroptera of the 
British Isles,” the first instalment of the proposed Catalogue of indigenous 
Insects; and on so doing, he remarked that the term Neuroptera had been 
taken in the Linnean sense, as including the three sub-orders or groups known 
as Pseudo-Neuroptera, Neuroptera-Planipennia and Trichoptera. Of the 
Pseudo-Neuroptera, the Catalogue of the family Psochidw was in accordance 
with Mr. M‘Lachlan’s own Monograph of the British species, published in 
1867 in the third volume of the ‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,’ the 
synonymy after his own investigations ; the Perlidw had not been very recently 
revised, and were in an unsatisfactory state, but the Catalogue had been worked 
out from an examination of such materials as were accessible to the compiler ; 
the family Ephemeridz had been entirely furnished by the Rev. A. E. Eaton ; 
and the Odonata, including six families, the Libellulide, Corduliide, Gomphidie, 
A&schnide, Calopterygide and Agrionide, had been compiled from the works 
of De Selys Longchamps and Hagen, adopting, however, almost in its entirety, 
the division of the old genus Libellula originally proposed by Newman. The 
Planipennia and Trichoptera were catalogued in accordance with Mr. 
M‘Lachlan’s Monographs of the British Species published in the Transactions 
of this Society, the Planipennia in the Transactions for 1868, and the 'Trichop- 
tera in 1865 in the fifth volume of the third series, with such additions and 


corrections in each case as aay had rendered necessary.-— 
J. W. D. | 
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super-Mare, Rev. Murray A. Mathew, M.A., 2066. Correction of an Error, George 
Dawson Rowley, M.A., 2066.  Richard’s Pipit, Henry Stevenson, F.L.S., 2066. 
The Pipit shot at Bridlington, Henry Reeks, #.L.S., 2067. Curious Anecdote of a 
Heron, Henry Stevenson, F.L.S., 2068. Winter Visitants in West Cornwall, 
Edward Hearle Rodd, 2068. Sclavonian Grebes, Rednecked Grebe and Goosander 
on the Taw, Rev. Murray A. Mathew, M.A., 2069. Weight of Snipe, 2069. 
Hooper at St. Asaph, North Wales, 2069. 
Proceedings of the Entomological Society, 2069. 


SALE OF M. DOUE’S COLEOPTERA. 


N the 23rd of March (instant) will be sold, at the Auction Mart at 
Paris, the FINE COLLECTION OF COLEOPTERA formed by the late 
M. Doueé, Librarian to the Entomological Society of France. This Collection is 
celebrated for the beauty and rarity of the Species, the perfect state of the Specimens, 
and the neatness and handsome appearance of the Boxes in which it is contained. 
Offers for the Purchase of the entire Collection, received prior to the day above 
indicated, may be addressed to—M. Bouttay; No. 19, Rue Hautefeuille, Paris. 


INSECTS, BOOKS, EGGS, CABINETS, &c. 


M* J.C. STEVENS has received instructions to Sell by Auction, 

at his Great Room, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on Friday, March 18th, at 
half-past 12 precisely, the Choice Collection of Foreign and British Insects, Ento- 
mological Books, Birds’ Eggs, Cabinets, &c., belonging to the late N. Engleheart, Esq., 
and suld by order of the Executors. On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 


(LASSIFICATION OF BUTTERFLIES. By Epwarp Newman. 
* In the ‘ENTOMOLOGIST? for Marcu. 


This day is published, Price Sixpence, No. 75 of 


NEWMAN'S ENTOMOLOGIST. Concerning the Classification of 
Butterflies, by Edward Newman, F.L.S., &c.; Argynnis Adippe and A. Niobe, 
by Henry Doubleday; Eremobia ocbroleuca near Bury St. Edmunds; Emmelesia 


affiuitata in Scotland; Philouthus cicatricosus (new to Britain); and 


DesiperatA, &c. &e. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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